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Poultry Raising in India 


Editor’s note: Mr. Kirloskar is a 
udent of poultry husbandry at Cor- 
ell, and the son of the largest manu- 
turer of farm implements in India. 
is extensive industrial contacts 
"and practical experience in poultry 
raising in India enable him to pre- 
“sent the problems facing the Indian 
pultryman from a broad point of 
view. The Countryman welcomes 
‘this opportunity to present Mr. Kir- 
loskar’s article to its readers both for 
| its vocational interest to the poultry- 
E nan, and because it indicates q few 
| of the vast national problems which 
| face foreign students from India and 
other industrially backward lands 
| when they return to their native 
countries. 


a 
¥ 


S I look at America I constantly 
compare the India which I 
know with the India which 

might be. I see two great countries: 
/ the one through technological ignor- 
ance is bound to national poverty, 
| while the other, liberated by science, 
is developing its great economic 
' wealth. Do not misunderstand me; I 
| would not have India become Amer- 
| ica, but I would have her gain 
America’s scientific knowledge. 
_ The problems which the Indian 
poultry raiser must face illustrate 
“Quite accurately, I think, the type of 
‘problems which all Indian agricul- 
ture and industry must eventually 
face as the country develops toward 
/ Western methods of production. Our 
Problems are essentially ones of ad- 
apting your knowledge to our condi- 
Wions. Because our climate and geo- 
graphical features are different from 
ours, we cannot adopt entirely your 
pricultural methods. We must 
father learn your methods of scien- 
Mic investigation, and then apply 
em to our specific problems of pro- 
ion. 
'My vision of India’s agriculture 
ies not stop with agriculture alone. 


cannot, for there are many Na- ° 


onal factors which directly affect 
le welfare of farming in India. The 
felfare of poultry farming, for ex- 
ple, is tied up directly with the de- 
~pment of the country in manu- 


Prabhakar L. Kirloskar 


facturing and transportation. When 
I look at the poultry industry as it 
exists in India today, my imagination 
extends to a future with good roads 
and railways for transporting my 
eggs and poultry, with a manufactur- 
ing industry which will supply me 
with the equipment I need at a rea- 
sonable price, and finally, with a 
consuming public which appreciates, 
and is willing to pay for, the highest 
quality product. 

The transportation problem is a 
serious one. Since it is considered 
unclean for a Hindu to deal in poul- 
try, eggs, or meat products, eggs are 
collected mainly by Mohammedan 
egg merchants who travel on foot 
from farm to farm. The first step 
in the journey to the city markets 
is by a carrier who transports them 
on his head for perhaps twenty miles 
to a railway station, from which they 
are shipped to an egg auction in the 
city. Ox carts are the only alter- 
native to head transportation, and 
these would break the eggs as they 
jolt over the poor roads. 

Since transportation facilities are 
very slow, the only fresh eggs sold 
in the large city markets are from 
hens kept in the suburban areas of 
the big cities. In spite of their small 
flocks which seldom exceed two hun- 
dred laying hens, these suburban 
poultry raisers make good profits. 
They sell their eggs for as high as 
fifty cents a dozen the year around in 
special markets, mostly to the best 
hotels. 

Until transportation facilities im- 
prove, poultry farms must be located 
near large population centers in or- 
der to insure a fresh product to the 
consumer. 

Large poultry farms as you know 


them in America will not be prac- 
ticable in-India until we have solved 
the serious problems which confront 
us. For example, the size of the 
suburban poultry raiser’s flock is 
limited by disease danger, which in- 
creases directly as the unit of pro- 
duction increases in size. Also, since 
productiomof a quality product must 
always be the main source of rev- 
enue to the large producer, large 
scale production will not be profit- 
able until city consumers have learn- 
ed to appreciate and demand quality 
eggs and poultry. This appreciation 
of quality will come through educa- 
tion of both consumer and egg mer- 
chant. Egg merchants at present 
entirely disregard the interior qual- 
ity of the eggs they sell; if they will 
not co-operate by selling a better 
product. 

Better breeding and scientifically 
balanced rations are imperative 
needs for the producer. Better 
breeding can be accomplished by the 
importation of breeding stock from 
foreign countries; but formulas for 
scientifically balanced rations, as I 
have already indicated, cannot be 
imported since our rations must be 
composed of native grains. Hardly 
anyone in India knows how to bal- 
ance rations scientifically in terms 
of proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and 
vitamins. 

The scientific balancing of rations 
is one of the problems I am attempt- 
ing to solve while here at Cornell. I 
have imported samples of our native 
grains and have had them analyzed 
here. I am now working on the 
problem of balancing rations in 
terms of these food products. 

Poultry raising in India has vast 
possibilities for development, but 
possibilities which will only be re- 
alized when individual poultrymen 
have learned modern methods of pro- 
duction, when the country has de- 
veloped adequate manufacturing and 
transportation facilities, and finally, 
when the consumer has learned to 
appreciate a quality product. The 
problems of the poultry industry, as 
of all industry in India, inhere in the 
problems of the nation as a whole. 
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N attractive opportunity is of- 
A fered a few students in the 
college of agriculture to spend 
the summer in actual field work in 
the nation-wide battle the federal 
government is waging against the 
menace of soil erosion. The students 
will be selected from among those 
specializing in agricultural engineer- 
ing, soils, agronomy, and irrigation 
engineering. By a special temporary 
arrangement, they will be allowed to 
enroll in CCC camps which are now 
under the direct supervision of the 
Soil Conservation Service. They will 
get a first-hand view of the anti-ero- 
sion campaign, seeing many of the 
ravages of this most dangerous en- 
emy to our good land, and obtaining 
some understanding of the control op- 
erations being put into effect by the 
technical experts of the Service. 
For the men chosen, this experi- 
ence should be invaluable. No stu- 
dent has begun to grasp the agricul- 
tural problems of today until he has 
understood the danger we face in 
the loss of our richest farm land 
through the destructive action of 
water and wind. Failure to appre- 
ciate the necessity of soil conser- 
vation measures has led to the de- 
struction of whole civilizations in the 
past; and today in the United States 
that failure has allowed erosion to 
push its ruinous work so far that 
nothing short of the most vigorous 
action can save an amount of our 
good land sufficient for the needs of 
the future. 
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To this vigorous action the new 
Soil Conservation Service has dedi- 
cated itself. Throughout the na- 
tion, on millions of acres where 
erosion is a serious problem, projects 
have been established for the dem- 
onstration of effective methods of 
erosion control. The farmers of the 
future must know the value of their 
fertile soil and how to keep it on 
their farms. They must understand 
the folly of clearing steep slopes of 


.their protective forest covering, of 


plowing up any slope at all without 
taking steps to prevent washing by 
rain, and of allowing ruinous gullies 
to develop unchecked on their land. 
They must learn the effective prac- 
tices which stop soil loss; strip crop- 
ping, contour farming, proper rota- 
tion of crops, grazing management, 


terracing, gully control, and re- 
forestation. They must be made to 
understand that any effort and 


money spent in these practices is as 
nothing compared to the Joss they sus- 
tain through the washing away of 
their fertile top-soil, which is price- 
less because it is irreplaceable. 


At a conservative estimate, three 
billion tons of this irreplaceable soil 
are lost to the farmers of our country 
annually. One tenth of all our farm 
land has been so utterly devastated 
by erosion that it will produce nothing 
of value for thousands of years; ana 
nearly one half is so damaged that 
farming is at best a hazardous ven- 
ture. Thus a large proportion of 
our farmers must work away their 
lives in a losing struggle to wrest-a 
reasonably good living out of lands 
where the depleted fertility of the 
soil defeats their best efforts. Nor 
are farmers the only victims of ero- 
sion. The soil, so badly needed on 
their lands, becomes a heavy liability 
when washed down into reservoirs, 
irrigation dams, and river beds, 
where it costs our federal, state, 
and municipal governments uncount- 
ed millions of dollars for removal, 
and is an ever-present cause of dis- 
astrous floods. 


Obviously, therefore, the national 
anti-erosion campaign, scarcely be- 
gun, is a man-sized job; and soil 
conservation work will offer a fruit- 
ful and worthy field to graduates of 
agricultural colleges for many years 
to come. The students who are se- 
lected for the camps will gain val- 
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Summer Work in Erosion Control 


uable experience in this work, and 
will have an excellent opportunity 
for deciding whether they want to 
pursue it after graduation. 


Five CCC camps will be operated 
this summer in New York State, 
where erosion, although not so far- 
advanced and spectacular as in some 
parts of the South and West, is a 
serious threat to the fertility of over 
six million acres of agricultural land, 


The students will go to these 
camps, although they will be at lib- 
erty to choose any locations desired 
provided they pay their expenses to 
the points of enrollment designated 
by the Army officials for the par- 
ticular camps they choose. The stu- 
dent enrollment will be under the 


same terms and conditions as for. 


regular CCC enrollees, except that ar- 
rangements will be made to enroll 
the students at the end of the col- 
lege year and discharge them in time 
to reenter college in the fall. 


Students selected will lead health- 
ful outdoor lives through the sum- 
mer. They will come into daily con- 
tact with the college-trained experts 
of the Service, men in positions of 
responsibility where qualities of in- 
itiative and leadership are essential. 
Besides affording them opportunities 
for stimulating friendships, these as- 
sociations should be helpful in de- 
veloping their habits of self-reliance 
and in forming for them ideas and 
objectives that may well shape the 
future courses of their lives. 
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Strawberries for Shortcake 


TRAWBERRIES are strawber- 
S ries no matter where they come 

from but those grown in the 
home garden are sweeter and juicier 
than any purchased in the market, 
and manage to retain some of the 
flavor grandmother found when she 
picked wild strawberries in the mea- 
dow. Not only is the quality of home- 
grown strawberries superior but the 
cost is less, and the berry patch gives 
the youngsters an excellent oppor- 
tunity to learn practical gardening. 
Even a small strawberry patch will 
yield fruit for many a delicious short- 
cake and many an appealing dish of 
strawberries with cream. 

The best site for a strawberry 
planting is a gentle slope with a 
southern exposure. The slope pro- 
vides good water drainage and the 
sun prevents the plants from being 
killed by frost. The site should have 
a sandy, gravelly, or clay loam soil, 
but almost any type is satisfactory. 
Proper drainage is more _ essential 
than gravelly soil, otherwise the 
plants are likely to freeze in rainy 
weather because they absorb the 
moisture content of the soil. 

The next essential in growing 
strawberries is a thoroughly pre- 
pared soil which is high in organic 
matter. This may be supplied by 
liberal applications of manure, which 
contains nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potash. Commercial fertilizers may 
be used in the ratio of 100 to 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 150 to 200 
pounds of muriate of potash, and 
200 to 400 pounds of superphosphate 
per acre. Curiously enough, the use 
of lime has a harmful effect on the 
plants. 

Nitrogen fertilizer has given good 
results when applied in the fall and 
again ninety days before the harvest. 
Such applications encourage the 
development of flower clusters which 
later produce the fruit. Later ap- 
plications of nitrogen may increase 
the size of the berries. 

Spring plantings are more satis- 
factory than fall plantings because 
there is more moisture in the soil 
and none of the drought which oc- 
casionally dries the soil in the fall. 

The systems of planting vary with 
the amount of labor available and 
the quality of fruit desired. The 
Matted row from one and one-half 
to two and one-half feet wide is 
Used by commercial growers in New 
York State. The plants are placed 


E. C. Spangler ’36 


from one to two feet apart in the 
row, depending on the ability of the 
variety to make plants. More fruit 
is produced in this system with less 
labor than in the hedge-row system, 
but it is not of the highest quality. 

When fruit is exceptionally large 
and quality is desired, the hill sys- 
tem is preferable. Here the plants 
are spaced twelve to eighteen inches 
apart with spaces between the rows 
varying between two and two and 
one-half feet. In this system the 
runners are kept cut so that no 
plants may form. 

The single and double hedge-row 
systems require much labor but the 
berries are of good size and excel- 
lent quality. The new plants are 
allowed to grow between the old ones 
in a straight line, while in the double 
hedge-row the runners are left to 
root themselves and grow around the 
parent plant. Although the hill and 
hedge-row systems produce larger 
fruit, much less labor is needed in 
the matted row system. It is really 
a compromise between the matted 
row and hill systems. 





Many growers raise and use their 
own plants since they may be set 
out immediately, thus reducing the 
loss of plants. Stock shipped from 
the nursery should be “heeled in’”’ 
moist soil until it is planted. 

The roots may be trimmed to 
facilitate planting and part of the 
leaf surface should be removed, 
leaving only two or three leaves to 
each plant. In setting a bed, the 
plants should be put in level with the 
surface with the roots covered and 
the crown above the surface of the 
soil. The holes should be deep 
enough to receive the plants. No 
air spaces should be left in them to 
allow drying. It is -important to 
pack the earth firmly around each 
plant. 

Cultivation should begin soon after 
the bed is set and should continue 
as the weather permits. 

As the plants should not bear fruit 


the same year they are set, all blos- 
som clusters must be cut. 

It is generally advisable to mulch 
the bed so that it is less likely to be 
injured by winter freezing. By 
leaving the mulch on the plants un- 
til quite late in the spring, late frost 
injury to the plants may be avoided. 
On light, well-drained soils, mulch- 
ing is used to preserve moisture: 
The mulch should be applied in the 
fall after the first hard frost and 
should be spread from two to three 
inches over the bed. Any cheap or- 
ganic matter may be used such as 
straw, strawy manure, leaves, and the 
like. When growth starts, the mulch 
should be lifted and placed between 
the rows. 


The freezing of strawberry fruits 
as a means of their preservation has 
made it possible for those home gar- 
deners living near the cities to en- 
joy real “fresh” strawberry short- 
cake at any time when their own 
fruits are not available from the 
plants. 

Strawberries can be preserved in- 
definitely by either of two methods 
of freezing. The simplest is by di- 
rect freezing of the fruit in the mar- 
ket container at storage temperature 
of zero or ten below zero. Such 
berries may lose moisture and color 
more quickly than is desirable, but 
there is no doubt that the fruit when 
properly cooked, compares favorably 
with the best fresh strawberries given 
similar cooking. 

The second and preferred method 
of strawberry preservation by freez- 
ing is to place the fruit in a water- 
tight container and cover the con- 
tents with a cane sugar solution of 
50 or 60 per cent. Dry, granulated 
sugar can be used also, but sirup 
lessens the loss of red color, reduces 
collapse of cell structure and im- 
proves the quality generally. Fruit 
packed in sugar or sirup is stored 
continuously at zero. 

Although the uncooked frozen 
berries are not altogether as delicious 
as the fresh unfrozen berries, the 
sugared berry pack does make a very 
pleasant dessert if consumed prompt- 
ly after its removal from the low 
temperature. When properly made 
into strawberry shortcake there is no 
doubt that such fruit is indistinguish- 
able from the fresh strawberry. And 
that should be good news for all 
shortcake lovers. 
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Farewell 


ACH year the incoming board takes a small space on 

this page to say goodbye and good luck to the seniors 

of the COUNTRYMAN board who have finished four 
years of college life and are ready to go out and do their 
bit for humanity. We have tried long and hard to find 
something clever and catchy to say, something different, 
but we have come to the conclusion that we feel, the 
same as all the preceding in-coming boards have felt 
toward the graduating staff members. They have taught 
us all the tricks of the trade, how to turn blank sheets of 
paper into a magazine, how to collect stories and ads, 
and how to get satisfaction out of seeing a good issue 
get into the mail. They have fitted us to step into their 
places and to turn out the 1935-36 issues of the COUN- 
TRYMAN. They will not stop doing things for this 
magazine because they are graduated, but like all the 
former board members will continue on always ready and 
willing to serve the COUNTRYMAN. That’s COUN- 
TRYMAN spirit! 


Art 


6c GRICULTURE,”. says John Ruskin, “is the first 
condition of art in any country. Art never exists 
alone, but only when it is a means of knowledge 
or an agency of better education that they are securing, 
and without life.” 

The farmer’s part of this work of art approximates 
Ruskin’s definition since the food from the harvest is 
primarily the agency for life. 

With Ruskin’s definition before us, we see agricul- 
ture as the greatest of all the arts. We have watched 
the man of the soil as he goes about his task of plowing 
the fields, sowing the grain, and cultivating it. We have 
seen the result—glorious living fields of brilliant colors, 
of varying lights and shades, and different textures. 
Fields which painters spend a lifetime trying to place on 
canvas. 

We generally think of agriculture as a science, but 
if science is systematized knowledge, and art is knowl- 
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edge made efficient by skill, our man of the fields is not 
only a scientist but an artist as well. 



























































Skull Cultivation 


66 HAT part of the farmer or land owner which pays 
best for cultivation is the small estate within the 
ring fence of his skull.” 

This maxim which Charles Dickens wrote over sixty- 
five years ago, is even truer in this century of scientific 
living than it was in his time. The agricultural schools — 


of this state and nation are built on this conception. It Fr 
is because of this that the present schools are supported plan 
by taxes and that the field of extension work is rapidly with 
expanding. As industry progresses in its technical Was! 
knowledge, so must agriculture improve its methods. In Duff: 
fact the term, farm business, is becoming a popular strat 
phrase. New 
Ezra Cornell believed so strongly in the study of the to tl 
sciences of animal and crop production and in the science Com; 
of farm management, that he helped to organize “The stant 
Farmer’s Club of Ithaca.” He collected numerous re- debe: 
ports from the farmers of the county for the club’s cash 
study. On the basis of these reports, he advised specific they 
changes and improvements in the farming methods of eredi: 
the county. It is said that Ezra Cornell’s dream of an the n 
agricultural college was the result of a visit to the Royal hill, 1 
agricultural college at Cirencester, England. His dream Griffs 
culminated in Cornell University. MB 
The hope for the future in agriculture lies in the to ha 
younger generation, in their love of farm life, and in the negot 
which farming might be drudgery. 
We must not be satisfied with the increased scien- Wi 
tific knowledge used today in farming, for there is still th r 
much to be learned. We may feel satisfied that more a 
farming people are becoming better educated thereby . 
increasing production and raising the standard of living = 
of the farmer. city, 
Banks 
divert 
Going Back poultr 
HE constant and steady movement of population | allowe 
from the cities back to the land has shown a de | be su 
cided trend in the last five years. It was duly pre 
dicted and has come about due to the change in economic Sta: 
and living conditions both in the cities and in the rural § '8 Chic 
districts. As prices went up and living conditions went § With t 
down in the cities men who had ever been close to the § Bath, 
soil knew the solution to their problems. 
They went back to the earth. a 
Some took but an acre or two of tillable land, other’ § Demo, 
rented small farms, and still others got back to the soil § Count, 
by renting small patches of land and raising part of thei? § Cour; 
food on them. They were transformed from city people, 
living at meager wages, to country people again. Country ve, 
people who could look from their doorsteps and view in oo 
their acres, whether they were one or one hundred tide 
Country people to whom work as a means of obtaining ks ‘ 
a living they were not afraid. Long hours of hard labor is at 
did not daunt them. They saw that they could have @ Ridge 
comfortable living from the land, a rural civilization that Dr 
would be as complete and comfortable as any other civil Ph.D. 
zation. logical 
Thousands of them went back to the soil, and whe ea: 
: a : ; : etin; 
economic conditions are again normal they will still a: 
main with their crops and livestock, because they havé =, 


found themselves. 
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Frank E. Gannett ’98 furnished a 
plane which carried apple pies, baked 
with New York State apples, to 
Washington, where Representative 
Duffy and Senator Copeland demon- 
strated to their fellow members that 
New York State apples were superior 
to those of Oregon. The Gannett 
Company Inc., has converted a sub- 
stantial amount of its series A-6% 
debenture bonds into stock under the 
cash and stock offer made last year; 
they are now planning to secure bank 
eredit for $1,500,000, according to 
the newspapers. The firm of Hemp- 
hill, Noyes, and Co. in which Stanton 
Griffs ’10, Jansen Noyes ’15, and Leo 
M. Blanche ’15 are members is said 
to have taken a prominent part in the 
negotiations for credit. 

710 

William I. Meyers ’10, executive of 
the Farm Credit Administration, 
spoke at a luncheon meeting of the 
Municipal Bond Club of New York 
city, April 24, on Federal Land 
Banks. Professor Meyers has now 
diverted his interest from his own 
poultry farm to controlling the credit 
allowed to other farmers. May his 
be success. 





























"15 

Stanley Greene ’15, B.S., ’27 M.S., 
is Chief in Education and Information 
with the Soil Conservation Service at 
Bath, New York. 

"16 

J. Kathryn Francis ’16, is Home 
Demonstration Agent in Mercer 
County, New Jersey. Her address is 
Court House, Trenton, New Jersey. 

"17 

Avery Hill ’17, is a market gard- 
ner who sells his produce at the road- 
tide. He has greenhouses and fifty 
acres of intensively cropped land. He 
is at home at Hudson Avenue and 
Ridge Road, New York city. 

Dr. Claude W. Leister ’17 B.S., ’29 
Ph.D., director of the New York Zoo- 
logical Park, in a talk at the annual 
Meeting of the National Life Con- 
Stvation Society in New York City, 
April 5th, is quoted as saying that 
“ravages of insects remain about the 






























same from year to year;” he further 
contended that “no real effort is be- 
ing made to control insects by re-in- 
troducing birds, which have been 
driven away by the growth of thickly 
populated districts.” 

"19 

Dr. G. C. Supplee ’19 Ph.D., who 
directs the research laboratory of the 
Dry Milk Co. in Bainbridge, N. Y., 
has been working for the past year 
on the development of an irradiated 
milk powder. We visited his plant 
and saw the carbon arc lamp he uses 
for radiation which gives the hottest 
flame ever made by man. Dr. Sup- 
plee’s work is described in an article 
Sunshine in Milk which was published 
in a recent issue of The Country Gen- 
tleman. - 

"20 

Reuben R. Zile ’20 is Assistant in 
Forestry, Soil Conservation Service at 
Bath, New York. Reuben is married 
and has three boys to his credit. 
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William E. Needham ’25 and Mrs. 
Needham (Anna C. Coad) ’18 of 
Larchmont, announce the birth of a 
son, Robert, on April 16. Mr. Need- 
ham is the son of Professor James 
G. Needham ’98, head of the entomol- 
ogy department, and a brother of Mrs. 
Frederick A. Bissell, Jr., (Annabelle 
M. Needham) ’27. We are looking 
forward to the time when young Rob- 
ert is able to come to Cornell. 

; 27 

Miss Ethel Hawley ’27, is a diet- 
itian at Sea View Hospital, Staten 
Island, New York. 

28 

Earl Arnold ’28 who has been do- 
ing Extension work in Rural Engin- 
eering is back at Cornell taking up 
graduate work. 

Frederick ‘‘Pat” Patterson ’28 
Ph.D. has the proudest job in the 
world! He has recently been elect- 
ed president of the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in Tuskegee Ala., which was 
founded by the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Pat’s job is to see that stu- 
dents learn how to run a farm, lay 
bricks, print a newsapper, or cook a 
dinner. 





The new president is 34 years old 
and a bachelor. His favorite hobbies 
are jog-trotting around the _insti- 
tute’s quarter mile track before 
breakfast and reading the funny 
papers. 


Miss Marion Wilson ’28 is doing 
nutrition work on the New York City 
Welfare Staff. 

Miss Lois Fitter ’28 was married 
to C. N. Thorn, Jr. They will reside 
at 55 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, 
New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. George E. Mun- 
chauer are the proud parents of a 
new daughter, Anne Elizabeth. Mrs. 
Munschauer was formerly Miss Mil- 
dred Rosenberry ’28. 


"30 
A son, Wallace George, arrived at 
the Kinack home on April 22. Mrs. 
Kinack was formerly Miss Ida Har- 
rison 730. 
"31 
Maurice W. Jackson ’31 married 
Leslie Baxter of Boston, Mass., on 
November 26, 1933. They are living 
in Flushing, Long Island, he is em- 
ployed as food accountant for Sav- 
erns in the New York Life Building. 
On November 2, 1934 a daughter, 
Nancy Elizabeth, was born. 


George C. Moore ’31, is out at 
Cohocton, Steuben County as assis- 
tant agronomist with the Soil Ero- 
sion Service. George crops up in 
Ithaca every week-end, and we are 
just the least bit curious. 


Ruth Palmer is at Canton, teach- 
ing domestic science in Canton State 
School. Her address is 3 Park 
Street, Canton, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blinn Cushman an- 
nounce the arrival of a son, William 
Macon, who was born January 28. 
Before her marriage Mrs. Cushman 
was Edith Macon ’31. 

Miss Ellen Kuney ’31 is going to 
teach in Poughkeepsie this fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Burbank 
announce the arrival of a new 
daughter, Barbara Anne. Mrs. Bur- 
bank was formerly known as Miss 
Marion Butsch ’31. 
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"32 

The engagement of Miss Elizabeth 
Hopper ’32, daughter of Professor H. 
A. Hopper and Mrs. Hopper of 
Ithaca, to J. P. Masterson of Yonkers, 
Was announced recently. The wed- 
ding will take place in June. 

Miss Hopper is a graduate of the 
College of Home Economics, and re- 
ceived her masters degree in 1933. 
During 1931-32 she was an assistant 
in the college and received an in- 
structorship for 1932-33. She has 
been teaching at Miss Hall’s School 
for Girls, Pittsfield, Mass., for the 
past two years. 


- She was a member of Kermis and 
Home Economics clubs as an under- 
graduate. She is a member of Al- 
pha Xi Delta sorority and Pi Lambda 
Theta, honorary educational society. 


Tarmo A. Pasto ’32 is teaching at 
Newport High School, Newport, New 
York. He seems to like his teaching 
profession, as he taught school be- 
fore entering Cornell. 

E. B. Strable ’32 who, for the last 
three years, has been an instructor 
in Dairy Chemistry has resigned that 
post and is going to work for the 
General Ice Cream Company in Buf- 
falo. 

Montague Howard Jr., is assistant 
Soil Expert with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. He is located at Co- 
hocton with the rest of the Cornell 
Soil Erosion outfit. 


Miss Marion Jones ’82 is assistant 
dietitian in the Pilgrim State Hospi- 
tal. 

"33 

Miss Ruth Corman ’33 was married 
March 20 to William P. Lane, general 
representative of the Eastman Kodak 
Company in the Philippine Islands. 

Miss Helen Burritt ’33 has accepted 
a position as a nursery school teacher 
in Adelaide, South Australia. 

Miss Clare Lasher ’33 was married 
on March 2 to Dr. W. H. Thorpe Jr. 
The young couple will live in Pres- 
cott, Arizona. 
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Miss Mabel Hill ’33 is a dietitian 
at Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Miss Minnie Solomon ’33 of Syra- 
cuse is doing volunteer work in a dia- 
betic clinic in the Syracuse Hospital. 

Elizabeth K. Pasto ’33 is now 
pounding a typewriter in an office in 
the Agricultural Economics Building, 
after a year of teaching school. She 
lives at 40 Stevens St., Forest Home, 
New York. 

"34 

Miss Isabelle Guthrie ’34, daugh- 
ter of Professor E. S. Guthrie ’10 
of Dairy Industry, and Donald A. 
Russel ’82 of Marion were married 
in Sage Chapel, April 9. Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Crosby (Elizabeth C. Wheeler) 
731 was matron of honor, and Kath- 
erine King ’33 of Ithaca was one of 
the brides maids. Edward R. Kiel 
734 of New York City was_best man; 
the ushers included: Richard C. Cros- 
by ’31, Glen S. Guthrie ’38 of 
Ithaca, and Edward A. Lutz ’31 of 
Washington, D. C. 

George Steward who received his 
Ph.D. in Bacteriology is now living 
in Omaha, Nebraska. Not being 
satisfied with the continual cold of 
Ithaca, he took a job with the Omaha 
Cold Storage Company and is now 
their chief chemist. 

“Rud” Bloome graduated in Feb- 
ruary ’36 and is néw working on his 
father’s farm in Brewster, N. Y. In 
fact, it is rumored that he has taken 
full control of the farm. We trust 
that the younger generation has 
many new ideas on the art of making 
farming pay. 

Maryland University has claimed 
one of Cornell’s dairymen as C. E. 
England is now in charge of their 
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dairy manufacturing department, 
Clarence Mauer is also in Maryland 
working with the National Dairy 
Company, Baltimore. 

Elizabeth Allen ’34 has accepted 
a position as associate 4-H Club 
Agent in Albany County, New York, — 

Elizabeth Bell ’34 is student diet- 
itian at the Strong Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Rochester, New York. 

An echo from Cohocton tells us 
that Donald Bradt and Edward Kiel 
are student trainees with the Soil 
Conservation Service. 


Raymond Conklin ’34 is living at 
home, helping manage his father’s 
fruit farm in Pamona, N. Y. 

Ralph French ’34 is in rehabili- 
tation work in Erie County, with 
offices in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Clara Savage °34 is now 
teaching Home Economics in Elmira, 
N.Y. 

Marion Weir ’34 of Fairport is 
writing for the Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle at the present time. Mar- 
ion is a former board member of the 
COUNTRYMAN. 

Robert A. “Bob” Boeleche ’34 is not 
feeling seedy these days, but he is 
working for the Ferry Morse Seed 
Company, in Detroit, Michigan. Last 
summer and fall he was on the road 
as a commission man. He worked in 
the Detroit office this spring. When- 
ever he has a vacation, he is on the 
road to Ithaca to see Marguerite 
Michel, a fair young alumna of the 
Arts College. 

Tuure “Toots” Pasto ’34 has his 
headquarters at Bath, New York, a 
head of the research department of 
the soil erosion service. We séeé 
him here on the campus occasionally, 
back at the scene of his college e 
ploits. He was Varsity Captain of 
Baseball in his senior year. 

The Dairyman’s League in Syt® 
cuse has obtained the services o 
Lewis Curtis who graduated in # 
with a Ph.D. in Bacteriology. He 
has entered the plant as a researth 
chemist. 


RICHFIELD PRODUCTS 


Grease Jobs 


Open 6 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Agent—General Tires 
Oil Change 


Richfield Gas 


Delivery of your Car Only Richfield Stations New Mechanic Service 


Cor. Fulton and 
W. Buffalo Sts. 
Phone 2008 


Service With a Smile at all 


GORDON’S GAS STATIONS 
“Where Your Business Is Appreciated” 


Cor. Ithaca and — | 
Dryden Rds. 
Phone 2611 
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diet- # CORNELL JUDGING TEAM 

ospi- TAKES TWO STOCK MEETS 

A judging team composed of Cor- 
s us @ nell University students in the ani- 
Kiel @ ™al husbandry 41 class, captured 
Soil first honors in two out of three recent 

. intercollegiate judging field days. 

In the third annual intercollegiate 
ng at feld day at Briarcliff Farms, Pine 
hes Plains, N. Y., the students judged 

-B one class of draft horses and seven 
asses of aberdeen-angus beef cattle. 
abili: @ Cornell was first, Connecticut State 
with § college second, Pennsylvania State 
college third and Massachusetts State 
college fourth. 
ney At Massachusetts State college in 
mira, § Amherst, two classes of draft horses, 
two of beef cattle, four of sheep, and 
ort is § two of swine were judged. Cornell 
coral placed first, Connecticut second, and 
Penn State third. 
Mar- At Connecticut state college in 
of the § Storrs, three classes of sheep, two of 
horses, two of beef cattle, and two of 
| is not | Wine were judged. 
he # Maryland was first, Massachusetts 
: second, Penn state third, and Cornell 
e Seed § fourth. 
1. Last The Cornell team also took first 
ne road § Place in individual judging at Briar- 
rked ia diff with Ronald D. Wilson ’36 in 
frst place, and at Massachusetts with 
Whe § Clifford R. Harrington ’36, taking the 
on the prize. 
rguerite § Members of the Cornell team were: 
of the W. R. Stewart ’35, V. H. Melass ’35, 

R. Sirois ’36, R. D. Wilson ’36. J. V. 

Scully ’°36, C. R. Harrington ’36, R. 
has his }). Hammond ’36, R. T. Carter 36, 
York, a fand G. V. McBride sp. ag. 
ment of 1 4G.DOMECON ELECTS 
We see SHERMAN PRESIDENT 
sionally, | William “Bill” Sherman ’36, busi- 
llege eX #less manager of the COUNTRY- 
ptain of MAN, was elected president of the 
| Ag-Domecon Association at the ar- 
; tual elections held recently on the 
in Sy" J uper campus. 
rvices of Margaret Lloyd ’36 was named 
.d in ‘3 §Vice president; Alan E. Bailey ’36, 
ogy: He §*cretary; Harry Kitts ’36. treasurer; 






rch ad Byron Culver ’37, athletic man- 
Bailey and Kitts are also 
COUNTRYMAN board members. 

Richard Milk ’36, William Barnum 
8, and Janet Collidge ’36 were elect- 
td to the Ag honor council. 


+H CLUB GIVES NEW “BOB” 
ADAMS SCHOLARSHIP 


" Professor “Bob” Adams, writer of 
Rude Rural Rhymes” and beloved 
youngsters of the state, is to be 
~ }@"emorialized in a permanently-en- 
\ffowed 4-H scholarship. Nearly half 
jpte necessary fund has already been 
‘ntributed in small amounts by boy 
jad girl participants in junior ex- 
ion. 
The older readers of the COUN- 
MRYMAN will remember some of the 
se “Bob” Adams published in this 
gazine. 
Y SPEAKS TO 
ROUND UP CLUB 


Hf The Round Up Club held a meet- 
gin the animal husbandry building 
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UNIVERSITY CRANE GRABS 
BUCKET OF GLORY 


What is probably the most 
famous derrick in the north- 
eastern states stands behind the 
University heating plant. It all 
started with Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin’s idea that the boom of 
the crane would make an _ ideal 
location for a summer home. 
Dana H. Cornelius, operator of 
the crane, was the first to no- 
tice the unique position of the 
nest. Well, one night last week, 


the Ithaca Journal printed a 
small item concerning the sit- 


uation on an inner page. This 
made the derrick famous 
throughout Tompkins County. 
But that wasn’t all. This same 
derrick, whose  work-a-day 
world extends over a few feet 
of railroad track surrounded by 
drab piles of cinders, suddenly 
appeared at the very top of the 
front page of last Sunday’s 
New York Herald Tribune. 
Beat that leap to fame if you 
can! 





at 8 o’clock Tuesday evening May 
14, with Mr. R. B. Foley, calf sales- 
man and publicity manager of the 
Buffalo Producers Co-operative Com- 
mission Association as their guest 
speaker. 

Mr. Foley spoke of the pork indus- 
try in our state and of the benefits 
of co-operative marketing to the 
farmers. He also gave a summary 
of the organization and services of 
the Buffalo producers organization. 

New York state, Mr. Foley said, 
consumes more pork than any other 
state. A great part of the supply is 
shipped in from the west. He be- 
lieves that New York state farmers 
should diversify still more, cutting 
down dairy production, and, among 
other things, raising more hogs. 

Turning to co-operative marketing. 
Mr. Foley showed that co-operative 
selling removes competition betweer 
neighboring farmers, and gives them 
more say in setting the prices of 
their products. Buyers are organized 
as chain stores and butchers’ organi- 
zations. Thus the farmer can meet 
them on an equal basis. 

Then he explained the operation 
of the Buffalo Producers Co-opera- 
tive Association. All bona-fide farm- 
ers may become members. The as- 
sociation is represented on every ter- 
minal market—St. Louis, Omaha, and 
Chicago. It is divided into depart- 
ments for lambs, hogs, cattle, and 
calves. The association sells the ani- 
mals and mails the check to the ship- 
per. After all expenses are paid, 
money is prorated to the farmer ac- 
cording to the amount he has sold 
through the cooperative. 

Better service on the market has 
been brought about by the competi- 
tion of the co-operatives. 


Around the 


Top of 
*‘The Hill’ 
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RECORD CROWDS THRONG 
1935 FLOWER DISPLAY 


As if by magic, the academic halls 
of the plant science building were 
transformed into a garden labyrinth 
of color and beauty at Cornell’s re- 
cent indoor flower show, the first 
since 1932. 


Surpassing all expectations, more 
than 7,000 persons visited the show. 
They came from all parts of the 
Empire State to view 1935 exhibits 
of rock gardens, formal gardens, cut 
flowers, table settings, and floral ar- 
rangements. 


A photographic dark room became 
a garden alcove by night; in a shal- 
low pool were reflected rhododendron 
and an overhanging flowering dog- 
wood; a laboratory became a terraced 
rock garden with a naturalistic back- 
ground, and a trickling stream; and 
an office was used for individual 
flower arrangements. 


Small property designs for sub- 
urban and country homes’ were 
shown. A polo pony buffet luncheon 
set used a miniature polo field as a 
centerpiece with players in Yale blue 
and Cornell red. Tables set for en- 
tertainment included the Boy Scout 
buffet luncheon table, the Mexican 
Sunday night buffet supper table, the 
wedding table, and others all ap- 
propriately arranged with blossoms. 

The show was staged under the di- 
rection of Professor E. A. White, 
and the faculty and students of the 
department of floriculture and orna- 
mental horticulture at Cornell. 


SCARAB ELECTS DYKES 
PRESIDENT FOR 1936 


Scarab, senior honorary society’ in 
agriculture, has elected Charles EF. 
Dykes ’86 of Springfield, Ohio its 
new president. The retiring presi- 
dent is Bo Adler ’35. Other elec- 
tions were: John F. Cornman ’36, 
of Valois, treasurer; and Wallace W. 
Lee, Jr. ’36 of Mt. Vernon, secretary. 


JOURNALISM CLASSES 
PUBLISH OWN PAPER 


Professor Bristow Adams’ classes 
in journalism now have a laboratory 
in which they may test their instruc- 
tion. 

This year they published a special 
Spring Day magazine, “The Spring 
Day Scoop.” Profits from the sale 
of the magazine were turned over to 
the Athletic Association. 

The magazine contained humorous 
articles, informative articles rem- 
iniscent of former Spring Days at 
Cornell, and officiai line-ups of all 
the sports of the day. E : 

The staff included: managing di- 
rector, Julius Cohen ’35; editor-in- 
chief, Jack Spaven ’36; business 
manager, Thomas Ross 35; art edi- 
tor, Clarence Beal ’35; humor editor, 
David Abbot ’37; sports editor, Ros- 
well Sanford ’37; and feature articles 
editor, Edith Beasley grad. 
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SUB-FROSH MEET 
CAMPUS LEADERS 

Over sixty visiting high school 
boys, interested in agriculture and 
hotel administration, met in a joint 
session in the Agricultural Economics 
Building during Cornell Day, May 
ag; 

Professor Bristow Adams, as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, introduced first 
Dr. Betten, who talked briefly on the 
colleges of the upper campus and 
their relation to the state educational 
department. 

Charles E. Dykes ’36, represen- 
tative of the students of the colleges 
of agriculture and hotel administra- 
tion, welcomed the visiting boys in a 
short address. 

Professor Adams closed the meet- 
ing by introducing the leaders of the 
upper campus organizations to the 
sub-frosh. 


JUNIOR HONORARY SOCIETY 
CHOOSES NEW MEMBERS 


Five home economics girls are 
among the ten chosen as members of 
Raven and Serpent, the junior honor- 
ary society. They are the Misses 
Mary F. Chaney, who was recently 
elected to the Willard Straight Board 
of Directors; Esther M. Dillenbeck, 
37, president of next year’s junior 
class; Jessie H. Reisner, ’37, presi- 
dent of her class, freshman year; 
Katherine E. Skehan, ’37, president 
of Risley Hall for next year; and 
Frances G. White, ’37, president of 
Sage Hall for next year. 


VEGETABLE CROPS CLUB 
HOLD SPRING BANQUET 


The Vegetable Crops Club held its 
annual Spring banquet at . Forest 
Home Inn, Monday evening, April 29; 
Frank App ’16, manager of Seabrook 
Farms, New Jersey, was the main 
speaker. 

Mr: App stressed the need for pro- 
ducers of perishable vegetables to 
arrange for their markets in advance 
of harvesting. As manager of the 
Seabrook Farms he stated that he 
had always found his market in ad- 
vance and had never lacked a sale at 
harvest time. 

H. P. King, president of the New 
York state Farm Bureau Federation 
and L. R. Simons, director. of exten- 
sion in the colleges of agriculture 
and home economics also spoke to 
the club members. 
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MANY HOME EC STUDENTS 
HOLD MAJOR WSGA OFFICES 


At the final Women’s Self Govern- 
ment Association mass meeting of 
the year, held on May 14, the fol- 
lowing members of the College of 
Home Economics were among those 
installed in the WSGA Council: Presi- 
dent, Miss M. S. Kane ’36; president 
of Cornell United Religious Workers. 
Miss C. H. Stainken ’36; president of 
Balch Hall unit III, Miss F. R. Zin- 
gergle ’36; unit IV, Miss D. C. Hen- 
dee ’36; president of Sage, Miss F. 
G. White ’37; president of Risley, 
Miss K. E. Skehan ’37; president of 
the Class of ’37, Miss E. M. Dillen- 
beck ’37; president: of the class of 
38, Miss P. S. Prescott ’38; presi- 
dent of the Glee Club, Miss G. I. 
Godfrey ’36, and president of the In- 
strumental Club, Miss M. C. Edwards 
36. 


OMICRON NU INITIATES 
EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 


On May 14, Mu chapter of Omi- 
cron Nu initiated into membership 
eight students of the College of Home 
Economics. The initiates were Mil- 
dred Hall and Flemine Kittrell grad., 
Helen Rose ’35, Lucille Case ’36, 
Jessie Freeman ’36, Mary Park ’36, 
Virginia Phillips ’36, and Catherine 
Stainken ’36. 

Following the initiation in Balch 
Hall, unit III, a formal dinner was 
held at the Chalet. Miss Katherine 
McIntyre ’35 was the toastmistress. 
Miss Flora Rose, director of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, addressed 
the group. 


HO-NUN-DE-KAH ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR 1936 
At a meeting of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, 
senior agricultural horiorary society, 
Tuesday night, May 14, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Ralph Heinicke ’36; Vice-president, 
S. Elwin Keech ’36; Secretary, Gor- 
don Cairns ’36; Treasurer, Wendell 
Wheeler ’36. Wheeler is a member 
of the COUNTRYMAN board. 
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164 STUDENTS TO APPLY 4 
FOR B. S. IN AGRICUL 


This June 164 students in agri 
ture will apply for a B. S. degree 
about 77 percent of the class of fg 
year students which entered in 
fall of 1931. There are 23 wom 
listed for graduation. 4 

W. Gibson, director of vocat 
al guidance and placement, s' 
that many of the seniors will © 
graduate because they need an ex 
term either to fill the farm pra¢ 
requirement or to raise low ave 
Other reasons he gave for failure 
seniors to graduate were the d 
of the student to take more we 
shortage of hours, or unpaid note 


SLOW MOTION FILMS 
CAPTURES NEW ST. 


The botany department recet 
purchased a movie camera and: 
electrical device whereby slow 
tion pictures of seed germination} 
be taken. The machine operates 
that one minute exposures are | 
tinually taken. Messrs. Palmq 
Clark, and Scofield have already u 
two films, the first of which Ge 
tion of a Lima Bean was shov 
Professor Petry’s classes in Botan 

The operators fixed a glass pi 
for the seeds to grow in, so th t 
students could see the actual g 
of the roots. They could also 
the swaying of the young plant 
ground. . 
JUNE COURSE TO COVER 

JUDGING AND BREED 

A four-day judging and bree 
school will be sponsored by 
partment of poultry husband 
Cornell from June 18 to 21. 
course, which has been given” 
seventeen years, attracts poult 
from almost every state and s 
foreign countries. q 

The school gives instruction if 
fine points of poultry judging” 
breeding, and seeks to standar 
methods of judging poultry for 
duction of eggs and meat. 4 

The expenses include a nom 
laboratory fee and living costs: 
in Ithaca. Admission is limi 
those who are connected 
poultry industry in some way..-— 

In addition to the regular staff 
struction will also be given by? 
E. Jones, of Connecticut state 
lege, and D. R. Marble of Pem 
vania state college. The build 
equipment, and staff of the pt 
department are at the disposal 4 
students. 


BENNETTS GARAGE 


GENERAL REPAIRING 


Beacon Penn. Quaker State Oil — Battery and Brake Service 


Gould Sales Service—Call and Deliver 


Recharge 75c 


Overhauling and Weldin , 


TOW CRANE SERVICE 


High Pressure Lubrication 75 cents All Makes 
Ford, Studebaker 


Franklin Service, Buick, Chevrolet, 
Relining and Adjusting Brakes 


330 EAST STATE STREET 


Phone 2247 


Rear New Eagles Building 


Try Our Service | 
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Seniors 


e 


Fall Addresses 


Cornell Souvenir Dividend Slips 


Articles 


ASH TRAYS | Aa | students should deposit their 
COMPACTS | Dividend slips at the Co-op. just be- 
CIGARET CASES | fore leaving for neue, alt slips must 
BRACELETS | be signed. Seniors will please leave 

| their Fall addresses at the Post Office 
BOOKS 


Window. 
SONG BOOKS 


CONCERNING CORNELL | > 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 











Cornell Co-op. Society 
Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 








Cornell University Summer Session 
State Summer Schools 
JULY 8=AUGUST 16, 1935 


Courses for Educational Leaders Concerned with Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Biological Science, and Fields Related 


to the Problems of Rural Life 
AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Bacteriology, Biology, Botany, Entomology, 
Extension Teaching, Farm Management, Floriculture, Genetics, Meteorology, Nature Study, 
Ornamental Horticulture, Ornithology, Plant Pathology, Rural Social Organization. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Family Life, Foods and Nutrition, Textiles and Clothing, Economics of the Household, House- 


hold Management. 
RURAL EDUCATION 


Educational Psychology, Child Psychology, Adolescent Psychology, Measurement, Methods ‘for 
Agricultural Teaching, Methods for Home Making Teachers, Methods for Industrial Arts Teach- 


ers, Educational Administration and Supervision, Educational and Vocational Guidance, Adult 
Education. 


Write for Announcement 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 











J.C.Penney-Co., Inc. 


Department Stores 


A Nation Wide Institution 


Our 1500 store buying power 

gives you quality merchandise 

at prices that cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 


“LOOK HERE BEFORE 
YOU BUY” 


J.C.PENNEY COMPANY, Inc. 








Where to Eat in 
College Town? 


This is a question which must be an- | 
swered by students, especially those who 
are registering at Cornell for the first 7 
time. Gillette’s Cafeteria has been oper- © 
ating in College Town for the last four- 
teen years while countless other restau- | 
rants have come and gone. It has been © 
operated during the last five years by 
Carl J. Gillette; a graduate of the Hotel 
Course in 1928. Mr. Gillette wishes to 
solicit the patronage of all Cornellians 
and future Cornellians. 


Gillette’s Cafeteria 
Carl J. Gillette, Hotel ’28, Prop. 
College Ave. 








Class of ’39 


Ag-Domecon Welcomes You 


The first thing to do this fall is to register in the 


University. The second thing to do is to join 
Ag-Domecon, the only student organization cov- 
ering the entire Agriculture and Home Economics 
colleges. 





Watch for announcement of the fall party and 
dance. It’s your social organization. 


JOIN! 








